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of the “ People’s Park.” The figure and pedestal | established, and one that is not necessarily asso- | arranged on a principle altogether novel. | Instead 
are of colossal proportions. ciated with the amusements of the gardens. It}of being on a flat surface, the pictures or views 

Malle, Rosa Bonheur, the famous animal} It is stated that the Princess Frederick William |is a pictorial exhibition entitled the “Stereo-| are in detached fragments, which are built up one 
Painter, holds the appointment of Directress of| of Prussia devotes much time to the study of}rama,” and consists of a number of beautiful] behind another, like the several portions of what 

&“ Ecole Impériale de Dessin,” an institution| sculpture, under the tuition of distinguished |Swiss views, painted by Messrs. Grieve and|istermeda “set” scene at a theatre. Many por- 
Cunded in Paris by the French Government | artists of Berlin. Telbin, from sketches taken on the spot by the|tions are actually solid, and the effects of real 
*Xclusively for the artistic culture of young! At Cremorne’ a novel exhibition has been! latter artist, These pictures are painted and! water on a grand scale are introduced. The exhi- 


Vomen, A few days ago the annual 
‘tribution of prizes took place in 
he school, and Madlle. Bonheur 
flivered an admirable address to 
the pupils. The address of the 
Lady-Directress was followed by one 
Tom M. Arsine Houssaye, the Go- 
Yetnmental Inspector of the Fine 
ts, who took occasion to make a 
“olent attack on the French pre- 
aphaelists. 


The seventeenth annual meeting ~ 


°f the British Archeological Asso- 
“lation commenced last week at 
_tewsbury. The programme of 
i ® proceedings of the Association 
Reluded excursions to Ludlow 
Astle, Stokesay Castle, Tong Castle, 
‘aldwas Abbey, Wenlock Priory, 
Scobel, the Royal Oak, Lilleshall 
bey, Shiffual Church, the Roman 
®ad Mines at Shelve, the Roman 
Mla at Linley, Haughmond Abbey, 
Attlefield, and the interesting exca- 
oe on the site of the Uriconium 
Toxecer. 

new public drinking-fountain 
a been erected in the Strand, 
eeevite to Somerset House, at the 
yecnse of Robert Hanbury, Esq., 
= The design is one of peculiar 
t Mack and reflects great credit on 
Sculptors, Messrs. Wills Brothers. 


si °M a polished granite base rise 


© marble. These are sur- 
Saeed by a dome in terra cotta, 
vl eared with shells and water 
Sin relief. The whole struc- 

st “ which is fourteen feet high, 
Son three granite steps, and is 
Rac at the summit by the gilded 

> of a boy holding a water-bottle 
meas head. The water flows in 
Ce ci from a vase placed in the 

between the columns. 

rosso Statue in honour of Mr. 
Hality Y, M.P., was inaugurated at 
ected” on Tuesday last. It is 
town g by the inhabitants of the 
Sratitug Nalifax, as a mark of their 
cent na for Mr. Crossley’s munifi- 
Other a of the “ People’s Park,” and 
town, a of his liberality to the 
Seat, My. Crossley is represented 
on a chair or couch, and 
i one hand the deed of gift 


Noy 


Odin g 


bro ‘ichly-ornamented columns of S Wy ah lication has just made its appear- 
an Fine supporting an entablature ER Ni ance, under the title of the “ Royal 
Whit Cornice of polished red and y Album.” It is the production of 


FERDINAND II,, KING CF NAYLES.—(Sce Pege 107.) 
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bition is constructed on a magnificent 
scale; the room which contains it 
being fifty feet high, 180 feet in 
diameter, and the measure of the can- 
vas is stated to be 18,000 square feet. 
The “ Stereorama ” is open every day 
at noon for the accommodation of 
early visitors. 

A handsome monument to the 
memory of the late Lord Ellesmere 
has recently been erected near Wors- 
ley Hali, The monument consists 
of a tower in the Gothic style, from a 
design by Mr. Josiah Webber, of 
London. It is 182 feet in height, 
and is crowned by an octagonal ob- 
servatory, lighted by eight stained- 
glass windows, commanding a fine 
view of the surrounding country. 
On clear days the eye may recognise 
localities in seven counties—viz., 
Lancaster, Chester, York, Derby, 
Stafford, Denbigh, and Flint. The 
sum raised by subscription for erect- 
ing the tower amounted to upwards 
of 2,1002. 

A new picture has recently been 
placed in the Musée Historique of 
Versailles. The subject is the inter- 
view which took place at Lyons be- 
tween the Emperor and Empress of 
the French and the Empress Dow- 
ager of Russia. 

A highly-interesting pictorial pub- 


Mr. Mayall, the eminent photo- 
grapher, and it consists of a series 
of portraits of the Royal Family, 
representing the illustrious indivi- 
duals, not surrounded by the appur- 
tenances of pomp and state, but in 
their domestic character. The first 
picture represents Her Majesty read- 
ing, and the Prince Consort looking 
over her; another represents the 
Prince Consort reading, and ap- 
parently referring to Her Majesty’s 
opinion ; then the Queen is pour- 
trayed nursing the Princess Beatrice. 
Next appear the Prince of Wales 
and the Princess Alice, first grouped 
together and next separately. These 
are followed by Prince Alfred and the 
Princesses Helena and Louise. They 
are first seen as if conversing on the 
subject of their studies, and 


106 
Princes Arthur and Leopold, who are in the 
Highland costume, are first grouped together, 
and then Prince Arthur appears alone. 
picture of the series is the portrait of the young 
Princess Beatrice, in a ball-dess. , 
Mr. Lough has completed the clay cast of his 
colossal statue of the late Sir Henry Lawrenee, 
which is intended to be erected in St. ‘Paul's. 
The figure, which is eight feet in height, is 
clad in the undress uniform of a _ general 
officer, with the military cloak draping the 
shoulders, but so disposed as to give a 
full front view of the faee. The right arm 
is curved, and the hand grasps a roll of paper, 
the diagram of a battle-field'; the left arm hangs 
straight by the side, the expanded hand resting 
with unpremeditated gitdee wpon a book. The 
right leg, slightly arched, is a little in advance of 
the left; and there is artistic skill even in so 
small a matter as the management of the sword, 
the hilt being brought with happy negligence 
into close proximity with the book, so as to typify 
the combination of arts and arms in the character 
of the lettered soldier. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


GRISELDA: A CITY LEGEND. 


BY ARIELL THORN. 


A woman who bore the name of Griselda lived 
once in the midst of a very populous and busy 
town. The best days of her life were over, and 
though the infirmities of age had not yet crept 
upon her, the time of her youth was very far off— 
so far, that to look back upon it seemed like trying 
to remember a forgotten dream. Her life had not 
been a very happy one; at one time unkindness 
had oppressed it, at another slander had breathed 
upon it; once when she thought she had found 
something that would brighten earth into a 
paradise, that very thing failed and disappointed 
her, leaving her only more lonely and wretched than 
before. But now all these things belonged to the 
past, and she seldom thought of them. She was 
poor, and the daily struggle for existence in that 
crowded city took up all: her thoughts and atten- 
tion. She was not hard-hearted or selfish, but 
the never-ending round of small cares that op- 
pressed her, naturally tended to centre all her 
thoughts upon herself. She was lonely, and her 
sympathies being seldom called forth, grew in 
consequence cold and sluggish ; thus she was little 
liked among her noisy, bustling neighbours, with 
whom, indeed, she had nothing in common. 

One evening, when she was crooning over the 
remains of a scanty fire, such as her poverty 
could afford, the very unusual circumstance of a 
loud double knock at her door made her start 


up in great haste, with a vague foreboding of 


some disaster. It was, however, only the post- 
man, the first visit from that functionary that 
she had received for many years, for no friends, 
and scarcely any relatives, remained to her. A 
large letter, heavily bordered with black, was 
handed to her, and the postman was gone in a 
moment, before she could find time to express 
her doubts about the letter being actually for her. 
Seeing that he was really gone, she first 
tried to decipher the address by the faint 
light that lingered out-of-doors, but finding 
this to be impossible, she retreated to her hearth, 
and tried to fan the expiring embers into a 


The last 


wishing for friends ? 
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in her fortunes, and. to work out the results: in her 
imagination, First, she: need not works any more; 
or, if the chain of habit pressed upon her, she 
neéd not work longer than: she’ liked:; then she 
was no longer bound to exercise such rigid 
economy in matters of ordinary comfort ;. then 
she could have—what could she have? what 


could she buy? Ah! poor Griselda, her aesires 


‘were not very large; the famous wishing: cap of 
;the old story would not have been of much: use: 
‘toher; for all those grand things that 1t Brought} 


to its fortunate wearer would have been out of 
place in‘ her possession ; fine carriages and! horses 


would have given her no pleasure; she could 


never have persuaded’ herself to make use of 
them, feeling her own utter unsuitableness: 
fo and contrast with such gorgeous belong: 
ings; beautiful jewels and dresses: would have 


only made her loolt more old and withered than |: 
in Florence. 


she- was. <A friend—ali, but money could 


not buy that, and if it could—if the wishing 
cap were really hers—what would be the use of 
Could she amuse and} 


entertain them? No, If they loved her, could 
she Jove them again? No, she thought not. 
Her power of loving had been dulled and 
deadened; she did not care much forany one now, 
and she did not particularly wish any one to 
care for her. Finally, her vague desires settled 
down into a very reasonable and common-place 
centre—she should like, she would buy—a black 
silk gown. She would buy it at an expensive 
shop, where only ladies generally dealt, and it 
should be of thick, substantial silk, and it should 
have flounces, and be trimmed with rich, and 
grave, and decorous black velvet. She would wear 


it on Sundays, and pin it up very carefully all the 


week, This was the result of her meditations 
that night; and, having arrived at so satisfactory 
a conclusion, she went to bed. 

The next morning she awoke early, with a 


mind. She could not atfirst well recollect what it 


was, but on looking round the room she saw the |: 
letter still lying open on the table, and she hastily 


read it again and yet again. Then rising with a 
new sense of dignity atid importance, and 
wondering what the “Row” would say, when 
it heard of her good fortune (which, indeed, she 
would tell her neighbours was nothing wonderful, 
considering her connexions), she proceeded to 
light the fire and prepare her breakfast, and then 
to dust and arrange her room. These littlomatters 
somehow tired her now more than they had 
usually done ; stooping made her back ache, looking 
up for cobwebs made her giddy, the fire was re- 
fractory and would not light, the kettle was 
mutinous and declined to boil. Suddenly a 
thought struck her; she remembered a mode of 
reasonable and profitable expenditure that had 
not before occurred to her; she would save her- 
self all this trouble and labour—she would hire a 
servant to live with her and to do her work. How 
she succeeded we shail see next week. 
(To be continued.) 
we ell 


WEEKLY MUSICAL SUMMARY. 


— 


In 1849 the celebrated’ Richard’ Wagner, whose 


compositions have giver rise to so much musical con- 
troversy, was outlawed by the King of Saxony, in'con- 


sequence of his participation in the political outbreak 


;tory to the festival. 
is desirous of being present for the purpose of con- 
‘ducting the local band and chorus are those of 
, dbraham, the: Last Judgment, the Deitingen Te 
‘Dewm, and the cantatas. ‘ Undine,” ‘¢ Armida,” 
jand ‘May Queen.” 


250 children. 


in Dresden in the above year, at which period the 
composer filled the important post of Kapellmeister to 
the King. During the last Week or two it has been 
stated in the German papers that the King of Saxony 
has partially revoked the sentence, by the terms of 
which Wagner was banished from the whole of 
Germany, and the sentence of outlawry has been 
limited to the Kingdom of Saxony only. In relation 
to this affair, a letter from Dresden, inserted in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, furnishes the following par- 
ticulars: Richard Wagner, who is at present in Paris, 
applied to Herr von Seebach, the Saxon Ambassador 
at the Court of the Tuileries, requesting that 
gentleman to obtain the necessary permission: to en- 
able him to return to Dresden. The application was 
submitted to the King of Saxony, and it was inti- 
mated to Wagner that his wish could not be ‘acceded 
to in respect to Dresden, though the Saxon Govern- 
ment would not oppose his return to any of the other 
States of Germany in which he might desire to con- 
duct his compositions personally. This chary sort of 
amnesty has created a feeling of discontent through- 
out the musical circles’ of Germany. All impartial 
persons are naturally desirous of ascortaining how 
Wagner’s compositions will stand when judged solely 
by their own merits, and apart from the controversy 


flame. Presently a bright tongue of fire leaped 
up and burned steadily, and Griselda held the 
letter low down, and looked at the direction. It 
was for her—there could be no possible doubt 
about that—and the writing was strange and 
unfamiliar to her; she remembered, however, 
that this latter circumstance was not surprising, 
since she could not recall the handwriting of 
any single individual among those she had once 
known. Having now guessed and pondered for 
a considerable time, she proceeded to break the 
seal, and read the contents of the letter. It in- 
formed her of the death of a distant relative, with 
whom she had lived for a short time, and 
who had bequeathed to her—ag large fortune? No 
indeed, but a sum of money, trifling in itself 
but really like a large fortune to her, compared 
with her expenditure and with her previous 
earnings. 

Griselda read the letter over and over again, to 
convince herself that it could not possibly bear 
any other interpretation, and finally laid it on 
the table, spread wide open, and walked up and 
down for some time, trying to realise the change 
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which kas been iti gréat measure based on the poli-|laneous character, and of a nature to gratify all 


tical persecution of which the composer has been the 
victim., 

_ Mr. Benedict proposes to visit Norwich. next week, 
in order to superintend some rehearsals prepara- 
The rehearsals at which he 


A new organ has recently been erected in the 
Victoria Terrace Chapel, St. John’s Wood. Itis a 
most effective instrument, built by Bates and Son, 
of Ludgate-hill. There are two full rows of keys, 


two: and one-third octaves of German pedals, three 
‘composition pedals. 
‘diapasom: and’ the soft sweet. tones of the dulciana 
tell with: peculiar effect. 


The deep rich tones of the 


A monument to Cherubini is about to be erected 


Miss. Lumley; a niece of the late lessee of Her 


‘Majesty’s Theatre, has made'a most successful début 
‘at the Teatro Re, in Milan. 


Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable was recently per- 
formed at the Grand Opera in Paris, for the four 
hundred and twenty-fifth time. The part of the Prin- 
cess Isabel was sustained by Madame Vandenhenfel, 
a daughter of the celebrated French tenor Duprez, 
and Alice was represented by Mdlle. Marie Saf, a 
daughter of the celebrated wind-instrument maker of 
that name. 

In the Palatinal Library of Modena a collection of 
music of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries has 
recently been discovered. It was so utterly neglected 
that it was nearly destroyed by the mice. Another 
collection, of later date, has also been discovered in 
the palace. Signor Catelani, the Maestro di Capella 
of the Cathedral, who is profoundly versed in Biblio- 
graphy and musical literature, has been appointed 
to draw up a catalogue of these old musical composi- 
tions, several of which are the productions of the 
celebrated Strdella. The catalogue will be enriched 


; with biographical and historical notes. 
sense of having some great thing on her}, 


a ummnnessnemmemniand 


CONCERTS. 


— 


"Phe reecenti concert in aid of the Winchmore Hill 
National’ Schools was a marked example of the effect- 
ive aid which music frequently affords in furthering 
objects of benevolence. The purpose was to increase 
the funds required’for defraying the expense of erect- 
ing and establishing schools capable of accommodating 
The entire works have been completed 
at a cost of 3,0002:, vf which 2,000/. has been raised 


by the exertions’ of the committee and voluntary 
contributions from the neighbouring gentry. 
liberal grant in aid was also given by the Committee 


A 


of Council on Education. Still, however, there re- 
mained a deficit, which it is hoped the proceeds of 
the concert will aid materially in making up. ‘The 


musical arrangements were undertaken by Mr. and 
Madame R. Sydney Pratten, who, together with 


Madame Louisa Vinning, Miss Augusta Thompson, 
Miss Palmer, Mr. Patey, Mr. Depret, and Mr. Scot- 


son Clark, gave their gratuitous assistance. Messrs. 
Collard, also, with their characteristic benevolence, 
sentone of their finest pianofortes for the occasion. 
‘The concert took place in the spacious school-room, 


which was crowded with fashionable company. 

On Saturday last a concert took place at the Crystal 
Palace, for the benefit of Herr Manns. This gentle- 
man is the able conductor of the ‘‘ Saturday Concerts,” 
which are so powerful an attraction to the musical 
visitors to Sydenham. The concert of Saturday, 
despite the stormy weather, drew a large concourse of 
company to the Crystal Palace. The programme was 
interesting, and included many compositions, which, 
though old, may be ranked in the category of 
novelties, because seldom heard. Among these was 
Mozart’s operetta entitled Der Schauspid Director 
(The Theatrical Manager), which was composed to 
satisfy a whim of Mozart’s patron, the Emperor 
Joseph IT. of Austria. It consists merely of an over- 
ture and some vocal pieces. The latter were heard 
for the first time at the Crystal Palace, and were 
admirably interpreted by Miss Parepa, Miss Eleanora 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Willbye Cooper, and Signor Belletti. 
Another composition which has very rarely been 
performed in this country was Weber’s overture to 
Turandot. The same composer’s Polonaise in J, 
and Liszt’s Fantasia on the skating music in the 


Prophéte, were brilliantly performed on the piano- 


forte by Herr Klindworth. Beethoven’s overture to 
Leonora concluded the entertainment. 

The series of ‘‘ Promenade Concerts,’’? under the 
superintendence of Prince George Galitzin and Mr. 
Alfred Mellon, commenced on Monday evening last, 
in the Floral Hall, Covent-garden. The Hall is 
most commodiously and beautifully fitted-up for these 
entertainments, and it is calculated to afford space for 
upwards of 6,000 persons, The programme of the 
Monday eyening’s performances was of a miscel- 


tastes. The orchestra contains upwards of eighty 
performers, picked from Mr. Costa’s well-trained 
band, with the addition of other excellent instru- 
mentalists. The first part of the concert commenced 
with Mendelssohn’s overture to Ruy Blas, after 
which came Beethoyven’s ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony,” and 
other grand orchestral pieces; all admirably per- 
formed. The second part, conducted by Prince 


Galitzin, consisted of danee music, and other light 
productions, chiefly the compositions of the Prince. 
The ‘* Herzen Walse” and the ‘‘ Kozlow Polka” were 
most vociferously applauded. The third part was 
made up of a good selection of vocal music, well 
delivered by Mdlle. Parepa, Miss Augusta Thomson, 
and other favourite singers. 


W. G.—In floral language the Amaryllis is tha emblem of pride. 

J. A. J.—Apply at any of the seed shops in the middle row, 
Covent-garden Market. 

Ayniz,—The gu'f-weed is found floating in great quantities on 
each side of the equator, in the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian 
Oceans. 

AN INVALID.—We shall have much pleasure in endeavouring to 
meet the wishes of our correspondent, by giving the required 
article, as it isin a style of work particularly suitable for a 
sick-room. 

Norrox.—We cannot supply an accurate compatation of the ex- 
tent of sza-coast in the four quarters of the world, but it is 
estimated that in Enrope alone it amounts to upwards of 
twenty-five thousand miles. 

L. W.—We rather differ from the celebrated French authoress 
who said, “A man ought to be able to brave public opinion, 
but a woman should submit to it!” We think public opinion is 
generally in the right, and certainly ought never to be despised 
by either party. 

Miss E.—We regret to say that the loug series of figures and 
initials would take up too much space in our journal, to the 
exclusion of ornamental articles, which are so much required 
by our subscribers ; they could be worked from a good sampler 
more easily than from an engraving. The instructions for 
the other article would be too lengthy for our limited space, 

GUERNSEY.—The undulations of earthquakes have been felt at 
great distances, When that terrific one’ ozcurred which dese 
troyed Lisbon, the shock is stated to have extended over an 
area of seven hundred thousand square miles, a space equal to 
one-twelfth part of the entire globe. In this case the centre 
of the power was immediately beneath the city, which in. the 
short space of five minutes became a heap of ruins, 

AMELIA JANE.—We are sorry to say that we are under the 
necessity of strengthening the fears of our correspondent in- 
stead of removing them. The death of the rector of a parish 
does not ensure the dismissal of a curate, but it involves the 
necessity of his resignation. The result is the same, classical 
etiquette exacting this sacrifice. There is, however, one hope 
—namely, that the incoming minister may retain a curate so 
highly-valued by his parishioers. 

AN INvALID.—The water of the especial spring of the Leamington 
Spa, known as Lord Aylesford’s Well, greatly resembles that 
of Cheltenham. It is impregnated with marine salt and 
calcareous nitre. This Leamington spring usually yields be~ 
tween four and five thousand hogsheads ayear. There are in 
the town eleven different wells of mineral waters. Lord 
Aylesford’s Well springs from a small fissure in the rock, now 
covered with a building, for the use of those who take its; 
medicinal draughts. 

Emity.—In preparing skeleton leaves, the best method is to 
steep them for two months in rain-water, keeping them in @ 
warm place and exposed freely to the air. Before taking them 
out of the water, add a small quantity of muriatic acid, and 
leave them for » day or two. Lay them on a smooth piece of 
cardboard, and with an extremely soft brush, or fine sponge, 
gently and carefully wipe away those cellular parts not com- 
pletely destroyed. They are then bleached with either chloride 
of lime or the fumes of sulphur. 

MATILDA.—The goat producing,the wool used in the manufac- 
ture of Cashmere shawls is sail to thrive only in Thibet and in 
certain parts of Tartary. ‘The wool is not nearly so fine in 
the staple as that of some sheep; but it is very durable, and 
its facility for imbibing permanent dyes renders it of great 
value. The worth of the material, however, is as nothing 
compared to the labour in the manufacture of Cashmere 
shawls. Of the best and most richly-worked shawls, not & 
quarter of an inch is completed in one day by three persons, 
the nnmber usually employed on each shawl. 

Mrs. W. W.—The flesh of the sturgeon is considered a delicacy 
in the London market, and its value is probably enhanced 
from the difficulty of procuring it, as it is seldom that 
these large fish can be purchased by a salesman, and when 
these opportunities occur, being themselves obliged to give @ 
high price, still higher is, of course, exacted from the con- 
sumer. The most recent instance of which we are aware was 
the purchase of a sturgeon by a West-end tradesman weighing 
five hundred pounds. Some parts have a slight resemblince 
to veal, while others are quite different, there being a great 
variety of flavour in the same fish. 

Low Town.—We are not able tosay whether the volunteer 
rifle shooting will or will not become one of the established 
institutions of the country. One fact, however, appears to uS 
to'bear upon this point—namely, the chief clause of the neW 
act for facilitating the acquisition of land for practice shootings 
which runs thus: ** Any rifle volunteer corps may purchase oF 
acquire by such grants as are hereinafter mentioned any land 
for rifle practice,and for the erection of butts and other ac- 
commodations for the use of the. corps when practising with 
rifles, subject to the following restrictions: that the assent of 
Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for ‘the War De 
partment for the tims being should’ be obtained for the 
purchass of avy laud under the powee of this act” Thl® 
seems to imply expectstion of some continuanca, 
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THE PROGRESS OF GARIBALDI. 
“Ranots II, the King of Naples, whose portrait 
'S contained in our present number, succeeded to 

@ throne of the Two Sicilies last year, in the 
Month of May, so that he has reigned little more 
an one year, following in nearly every particular 
® policy of his father and predecessor. 
It was foolish and short-sighted policy, and it 
4 borne very bitter fruit; even now, while we 
Write, the sceptre may be falling from his hand ; 
°r events are succeeding each other with so much 
“apidity, that the public journals and other means 
Communication can scarcely keep up with 
€m, News which arrived from Naples some 
days ago informed us that the King had made 
Preparations for flight, which were to be kept in 
fadiness in case he should be driven to this last 
‘esource. The steady and resolute progress of 
: atibaldi’s army makes it appesr by no means 
‘probable that this will really be the case, 
°re especially as the tide of public feeling 
°Ws go strongly against the misused royal 
Wer, Abundant proofs of this have been 
8lVen in the enthusiasm which the very name 
Garibaldi excites in Naples itself; m the 
brilliant illuminations given in honour of his 
‘thday, in which even the royalists, through 
“at of the populace, took part; while silent 
‘treets and darkened windows marked the féte of 
© Queen Mother. 
tis a story that has been repeated over and 
Yer again—a page in history that we have read 
Xd re-read—and it is only singular that with so 
{ny prominent examples before him, a king 
sop in these days persist in ruling, or in trying 
of ae by fear and oppression. The despotism 
. he Tudors and of the first Stuarts paved the 
4Y for the downfall of Charles I., and the royal 
hig nies which marked one epoch of French 
tory led on to the Revolution and to the over- 
"ow of the kingly power. 
aye world has witnessed with wonder Gari- 
5 “ts rapid descent upon Palermo, and the 
“sion with which he pressed on and followed 

'Sadvantage. Just now all Europe seems to 
ae assumed an attitude of suspense and ex- 
t 5 ition, and volunteers are crowding to join 

Tanks of the Sicilian army, many thousands 
i “Ing left the ports of Genoa alone, aud reckon- 
&mong them great numbers of deserters from 
Orees of the Piedmontese. In Continental 
"Neils a strong impression seems to exist that 
h ° downfall of the Neapolitan Bourbons is at 
aN gus dynasty having wrought its own ruin, 
8 Tought these evil times upon itself. From 
enter quarters we hear that Spain is anxious to 
n ean the unfortunate King in the event of 
Squad dication, and from others that the Austrian 
its ton which lingers in Sicilian waters has for 
th. ~/°ct the reception on board of the King and 
yal Family. 
°Xpects all eyes are turned upon Garibaldi, in 
Utthe oe of the forthcoming event; and 
T, should he become master of Naples 
its fleet, in expectation of the attack 
he has notified his intention to make 
Austrian Venetia. And while, on the one 
*Nothing moves this man from the path 
oe to be marked out for him, and he 
ow, Vithout disrespect or disloyalty, to lay 
18 sword at the bidding of a king, he yet 
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makes no pretensions to power, exhibits no self-| answered and communications made from the 
seeking, and follows no selfish or ambitious] spirit world during these séances. Here, again, 
we may fairly ask, why not demand and procure 
some information that would serve to direct the 
course of justice, and make dark things plain ? 
Spirits that come to earth to draw down blinds, 
shake hands, pick flowers, play accordions and 
ring bells, might as well have stayed where they 
were; any ordinary mortal can do these things. 
If they would raise the veil of mystery that hangs 
over the terrible crime lately perpetrated at 


policy. Yet he thus makes for himself and 
for his family a wider and a more enduring re- 
nown than that which radiates from any earthly 
sovereignty, and already he is indeed practi- 
cally a king, reigning in the hearts of the 

(myriads whom he has succoured, and whom he 
is preparing to succour, from tyranny and in- 
justice. And the great mass of these myriads 
seem to have faith in him, and to believe that he 
was raised up for this very purpose, and that he 
will neither be called away or turned aside until 
his mission is accomplished. 


TABLE TURNING. 

WitHtn the last few years the feats of agility per- 
formed by locomotive tables and other articles of 
furniture have attracted much notice and com- 
ment from various portions of our population. 
Many unscrupulous persons have discovered in 
this subject a means of preying on the credulity 
of the public, and turning it to profitable ac- 
count ; and the folly of some has so played into 
the knavery of others, that this has been done to 
a very great extent, even in scientific and en- 
lightened England. The delusion must indeed 
have spread far and wide for men whose lives 
have been devoted to the investigations of 
science, and to patient research into the workings 
of natural laws, ever to have thought it worth 
while to pay any attention to such nonsense. 
They have, however, done so, giving the preten- 
sions of the wonder-workers a fair and impartial 
trial, and proving very clearly, to the satisfaction 
of common-sense, the cause of the phenomena; 
to the satisfaction of common-sense, but by no 
means to the satisfaction of those who have no com- 
mon-sense to be satisfied, whose credulity prompts 
them rather to believe a lie than to accept the 
evidence of natural truth. So long as there are 
dupes, there will always be dupers, and while the 
demand continues the supply will not fail. These 
reflections are suggested by an outrageously ab- 
surd narrative in the current number of one of 
our popular magazines, which deplores the 
scepticism of the English, and their resistance to 
novelties, declaring that “the most important 
discoveries have passed through this habitual 
ordeal of derision and antagonism.” ‘The writer 
goes on to remind us that for many succeeding 
ages the diurnal movement of the earth, the law 
of gravitation, and the circulation of the blood, 
were quite unknown, and to point to recent dis- 
coveries in the use of steam and electricity as 
typical of a wider range of information awaiting 
us in the future. Such comparisons as these are 
peculiarly unhappy and illogical. It is precisely 
because a knowledge of the great laws of nature 
has been attained by slow and laborious study ; 
because science has set her seal, not hastily, but 
after long watching and proving, upon this very 
law of gravitation among many others, that we 
refuse to believe the individual testimony of a 
few credulous persons against these laws; for 
the laws of nature aro the laws of God—conditions 
which He established when His decree called the 
world into existence; and when persons tell us 
that a table, without physical or mechanical 
agency, can rise up in the air, or can rear itself 
up on one side, the articles lying on it maintain- 
ing their position as if fixed to its surface, they 
tell us that the Creator sets aside His own laws, 
and is divided against Himself. 

Accepting, for the sake of argument, the extra- 
ordinary account to which we have alluded, we 
strongly advise all possessors of these lively 
articles of upholstery to turn their powers to good 
and profitable account, like those discoverers of 
the uses of steam and electricity to whom they 
modestly (?) compare themselves. If tables really 
can travel by their own volition with such 
rapidity, why not harness them at once, and make 
them of some use in the world? In this autumn 
of high prices and spoilt crops an immense 
saving would thus be effected, as we have no 
record that the strength of tables, like that of 
horses, requires to be sustained by food. We 
shall look out for advertisements respecting the 
sale of tables, quiet to ride or drive, and of high- 
stepping sofas, with remarkably fine action; also 
of arm-chairs accustomed to be driven by a lady, 
and perfectly quiet in single or double harness. 
In saying this we simply follow out the idea of 
the table-turners, that another discovery has been 
made, to add to those already mentioned. 

But, as we read on, we find that questions are 


Road, so as to clear the innocent and condemn 


the guilty, one might be inclined, all facts agree- 


ing, to think twice of their revelations. But these 
things are not in their way, so we leave them to 
ring bells and knock on tables, to astonish the 
dupes and amuse the dupers. 


WEEKLY RESUME: 


— 


Ir those optimists who affirm that a national 
debt is a national blessing would only demon- 


strate the accuracy of their opinion to those of 


Her Majesty’s servants who are charged with the 
administration of the affairs of her empire in the 
East, the next Indian Budget presented by Sir 
Charles Wood or his successor would read very 
much more pleasantly than the present. Seriously 
speaking, the condition at this moment of the 
finances of India is calculated to awaken the 
utmost solicitude for the tenure of our 
rule in that country. The statement of the 
Minister for India, on Monday evening, showed 
that the deficit for the year ending April, 1860, 
was little less than ten millions sterling. Yor 
the present year the deficit is estimated at nearly 
seven millions and a-half. This sum cannot be 
met by any considerable reduction of expenditure 
—so say all the Indian officials but Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, the ex-Governor of Madras ; and even 
he, though recommending large reductions in the 


army, does not pretend thatthe deficit would thus 


be wholly got rid of. Other authorities, however, 
declarethat this expedient might proveutterly dis- 
astrous, and would certainly be attended with 
extreme peril. ‘The course will therefore be 
adopted of levying additional taxes, although this 
cannot be done to the full amount required to 


cover the deficiency. Apart from such taxation, 
Sir CG. Wood estimates the deficiency of 1861-2 at 


6,611,0007. A large accession of revenue by the 
adoption of an income-tax and other imposts, 
and a limited reduction of expenses, as gra- 
dually as circumstances will allow, are the 
means by which the Minister for India ex- 
;pects to secure the balance between income 
an expenditure; but this will only be effected 
after some years, it would seem. Meanwhile, it 
is gratifying to know that the material prosperity 
of the country is inereasing; that wages are 
higher than they ever were; and that there is a 
general improvement in the condition of the 


consumption. A vote for a loan of 3,000,0002. 
was taken, on Monday evening—merely, as it was 
alleged, on behalf of the Government, as a matter 
of precaution ; but competent judges are strongly 
of opinion that entire sum will be required. <A 
variety of opinions were expressed after Sir C. 
Wood had sat down. 

The Fortifications Bill also engaged the at- 
tention of the House on Monday. ‘wo amend- 
ments were negatived, and the bill passed 
through committee, after another lively dis- 
cussion as to the policy of fortifying our dock- 
yards, the condition of our naval defences, and 
the presumed intentions of the French Em- 
peror. An Irish measure—the Peace Pre- 
servation Bill—formed the concluding busi- 
ness of the evening —or morning, as we 
might say more accurately, for it was half- 
past two a.m. on Tuesday before the House rose ; 
but whatever the hour, the Irish members rarely 
display any signs of weariness; and they thrice 
divided the House, on different amendments, 
before it rose, at the hour we have mentioned. 

Sir John Pakington appeared on Tuesday as 
the advocate of a new policy with reference to 
those deserving institutions called “ ragged 
schools.” The Howse was about to go into com: 
mittee on the education grant, and he moved a 
resolution to the effect that these schools are 
entitled to a larget amount of aid than they now 
receive. We cannot wonder that Mr. Lowe, of 
behalf of the Government, refused to assent to the 


people, and consequently an increased power of 
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voluntary effort for the extension of education by 
giving grants of public money to those who are 
willing to contribute funds for the purpose in 
their several districts; and that, of course, the 
amounts of these grants vary with the amounts 
so raised by voluntary subscription. Ragged 
and other schools coming within the same cafte- 
gory are not excluded from the advantages of the 
Parliamentary vote, and he said he was not pre- 
pared to confer upon them privileges which are 
not enjoyed by schools of a superior class, under 
the minutes of the committee of council. The 
largely increased expenditure which would 
be involved by the adoption of the proposed 
course was also urged, and on a division the 
motion was rejected. Probably few men have 
risen more in public estimation as they have be- 
come better known to their fellow-countrymen 
than Sir John Pakington. None can deny his 
merit to be regarded as a patriot and a philan- 
thropist ; and his advocacy of the cause of educa- 
tion is deserving of the highest praise. But 
the subject of Ragged Schools even he must 
yield to a higher authority —viz., the Earl 
of Shaftesbury. That gentleman, we believe, 
and those associated with him in the conduct 
of these institutions, have long made up their 
minds that any Government aid which should 
subject them to Government control—and no 
extended aid could be afforded without that con- 
dition—would be fatal to their efficiency. While 
highly appreciating Sir John’s motives, therefore, 
we can hardly be surprised at the decision at 
which the House arrived. 

The volunteer movement continues with little 
abatement of ardour upon the part of the riflemen 
in their almost daily exercise. The ladies are 
becoming increasingly conspicuous in the ap- 
proval of the movement by the presentation of 
bugles to different volunteer corps. The Victoria 
Rifles were thus honoured on Saturday last by a 
presentation from the Duchess of Wellington. 

There has been a scene at Guildford, which is 
happily not often witnessed in an English court 
of justice. One of the judges and the High 
Sheriff having disagreed, the latter posted on the 
doors of the Assizes Court a placard, the 
issuing of which has led to his being fined 
—it is supposed with the censent of the 
Lord Chancellor—the sum of 5007. The High 


Sheriff's immediate friends may seek to jus 
tify him, but the general belief will 
be that he is wholly inexcusable. Englishmen 


have been wont to recollect with pride that there 
was once a Justice Gascoigne, who ordered the 
son and heir of the King himself to be arrested 
for contempt of Court. The young Prince wisely 
submitted. It would have been well if the 
High Sheriff had read this episode of English 
history to greater advantage, and had followed 
the Prince’s prudent example. In the House of 
Coramons, on Wednesday, the subject of the 
quarrel was introduced. The members who 
spoke were divided in opinion. On the vote of 
100,000%., for the expenses of prosecutions at 
assizes and quarter sessions, Mr. FE. James called 
attention to what he termed the disgraceful state 
of the coutts at Guildford and others parts of the 
country. The recent occurrences at the 
former place were an exemplification of 
this, and showed that improved accommo- 
dation was absolutely necessary. Sir G. 
C. Lewis said that Government had no 
power to remedy the evil complained of, and all 
they could do was to direct the attention of 
county magistrates to the subject. With respect 
to the late proceeding at Guildford, he regretted 
that any collision should have taken place be- 
tween the High Sheriff and any one of Her Ma- 


jesty’s judges; but he felt bound to say, from 


what he knew of the facts, that the judges had 
exercised a wise and sound discretion. Colonel 
French was of opinion that Mr. Justice Blackburn 
would have acted with greater dignity and pro- 
priety had he exhibited more command over his 
temper; but instead of doing that, he had, in fact, 
comthitted an assault upon the highest functionary 
in the county in a public court ofjudicature. Sir 
G. C. Lewis retorted that, if a motion were sub- 
mitted to the House upon the subject, he should 
be quite prepared to justify, by facts and reasons, 
the opinion he had just expressed. Mr. James 
observed that he had alluded to the matter inci- 
dentally merely ; but he was satisfied that if the 
Lord Chief Justice had been present in the first 


motion. The reasons he put forivard were that | instance such unseemly proceedings would never 


the object of the existing system is to promote 


have been witiessed, 
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LONDON AND PARIS 
FASHIONS. 


—_ 


DESCRIPTION OF THE 
ENGRAVINGS. 


Fig. 1. (Young Lady’s Pro- 
menade Costume.) —Hat of Bel- 
gian straw, having the edge of 
the brim turned up all round, 
and covered with black velvet 
In front there is a cockade com~ 
posed of five rows of black and 
white lace, disposed alternately. 
A cock’s plume waves on one 
side. Pardessus of silk demi- 
tight at the waist. The sleeves 
are shaped to the elbow and have 
turned-up cuffs. On one side of 
the cuffs there is a slit, and the 
two edges of the opening are 
partially joined by concealed 
fastenings. All the edges of the 
pardessus are trimmed with a 
quilling of ribbon. A row of 
the same trimming covers each 
of the two side seams both in 
front and behind, and is carried 
up the corsage to the shoulders. 
The pardessus fastens in front 
under the trimming, which is 
fixed on the right side, and laps 
a little over the left. Dress of 
chequered silk; the patterns 
green on a white ground. 

Fig. 2. (Ball Dress.)—Robe 
of white tulle over a slip of pale 
pink silk. To subdue the colour 
of the slip to a tone of pink, suf- 
ficient to harmonise with that of 
the roses employed in the trim- 
ming of this dress, the tulle is 
used double. The corsage is not 
pointed at the waist, and is 
trimmed with puffed folds of 
tulle, and a large bouquet of 
roses, with foliage intermingled, 
is placed in the centre. A 
ceinture-é€charpe, or broad 
ceinture of chiné ribbon, forms 
two bows, one above the other, 
on the skirt of the dress; two 
long ends descend from the 
lower bow. The sleeves are 
very short, and are formed of a 
small puff. On each shoulder 
there is a bouquet of roses. The 
skirt of the robe is trimmed 
with three rows of bouillonnés 
made of single tulle, and fixed 
at intervals by a rose with its 
foliage. Coiffure a la Montes- 
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pan, consisting of a bouquet of roses 
and foliage placed on one side of the 
head. 

Fig. 3. (Infant's Capote.) — The 
little capote represented in our en- 
graving will be found to be a very neat 
and convenient head-covering for an 
infant from three months to a year old, 


Fig. 2. 


It may be made of various materials ; 
as, for example, piqué, batiste, silk, or 
cashmere. If made of either of the 
two last-named textures, it may be 
wadded and lined, when change of 
Season may render additional warmth 
desirable. The engraving shows the 
back of the capote ; but the small peak, 
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as well as the full trimming which en- 
circles the face, are also seen. When 
the capote is intended for a boy, the 
peak should stand out as in the en- 
graving, but when intended for a girl, 
it should be turned quite back. The 
original, from which our illustration is 
copied, is made of white piqué, and the 
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simple design which ornaments 
the crown is executed in white 
braid. This design is so dis- 
tinctly shown in the illustration, 
that description is unnecessary, 
and the pattern may be easily 
enlarged to the required propor- 
tions. The curtain at the back 
is edged with a trimming of em- 
broided cambric, set on in slight 
fulness. The full front trimming 
and the rosettes at each side are 
of the same embroidery. The 
front trimming forms a very full 
frilling or ruche round the face. 
Figs. 4 and 5. (Plaid Strap.) 
—The season for summer excur- 
sions having now arrived, we 
direct the attention of our lady 
readers to a little article which 
will be found an extremely use- 
ful travelling companion, and 
which, by the exercise of female 
taste and industry, may be 
rendered no less elegant than 
useful. We allude to the worked 
plaid strap of which we furnish 
two illustrations; one with the 
plaid, and the other without. 
Plaid straps made of plain 
leather have long been used by 
gentlemen, and their utility is 
fully acknowledged by travellers. 
On the continent, especially in 
Germany, these straps are much 
used by ladies, who impart to 
them a superior degree of ele- 
gance by various kinds of orna- 
mental work. They are ayail- 
able, not merely for plaids or 
shawls, but for securing together 
umbrellas, parasols, and other 
small articles, which, in the 
hurry of railway travelling, 
changing carriages, &c., are 
liable to be dropped and lost. 
The strap from which our en- 
Braving is copied is made of 
Danish leather, and the orna- 
ments are executed in beadwork, 
or embossing in coloured silk, 
| Fig. 6. (Mantelet suitable for 
a Little Girl between four and 
Jive years of age.)—This man- 
telet is composed of white pique» 
and the trimming is braid and 
fringe. It is of circular form, 
and very richly ornamented with 
braid work, as the illustration 
shows. The mantelet is edged 
round with two rows of white 
braid about an inch in width, 
and set on quite plain. At the 
extreme edge there is a white 
cotton fringe about two inches 
broad. Above the strait rows of 
braid there is a chain pattern 
also in braid. Five long strips 
of pique rounded at the ends 
are stretched on the mantelet at 


in 
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Srnamented with braid in the style shown in the 
Wustration, The braiding of the collar should 
Correspond with that of the other parts of the 
Mantelet, It may be made in nankin, batiste, or 
“ashmere, as well as in piqué. = 


——— 


OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION AND DRESS. 
Several of the newest silk dresses are trimmed 
With flounces, and a pretty variety is obtained when 
© flounces are of two different colours. For ex- 
’mple, flounces composed of the same silk as the 
Tess are often placed alternately with others of a 
ae harmonising with them, or they may be formed 
es two different shades of the same colour. We have 
€n a dress trimmed with lilac and violet flounces, 
“nd another with flounces in two tints of green. 
Smetimes the flounces are disposed in separate sets, 
r series, and with them are intermingled narrow 
Pinked ruches. A bias row of silk of the darker 
Shade is also placed on the edge of the skirt. The 
“orsages of these dresses are high, and the sleeves 
“ither long or demi-long. The trimming on the 
“orsages and sleeves should correspond with that on 
© skirt. In an assortment of dresses recently made 
Up, several are composed of a light kind of mohair. 
€se dresses are flounced, and the usual number 
°r the flounces is five. 
Among the costumes worn a few evenings since at 
4 fashionable party, one composed of white tarletane 
Was particularly admired. It was trimmed with 
Narrow flounces of black and white tarletane pinked 
at the edge and disposed alternately. Ten of these 
°unces—yiz., five black and five white, passed round 
© lower part of the skirt. A front trimming of 
lack and white flounces alternately disposed was 
“arried up to the waist and formed a tablier. A 
Xarrow double plissé of black and white tarletane 
faded the flounces at the back of the dress and passed 


"P each side of the tablier. The corsage was low, » 


With a berthe, trimmed with black and white frills ; 
© short sleeves were trimmed with the same. 
“einture with long ends of white tarletane was 
ordered by a narrow plissé similar to that which 
faded the flounces. 
a Among the evening coiffures most recently intro- 
eee in Paris we have observed one formed of a net 
chenille, and having on each side barbes of black 
one Square at the ends, A very pretty head-dress 
°Usisting of vine-leaves and clusters of blue grapes, 
With red velvet intertwined, is fixed at the back of the 
ead by a bow of red velvet. Coiffures of the style 
JUst mentioned may be worn with black, white, or 
8tey dresses. A much-admired head-dress is com- 
i of several small rosettes of blue ribbon, fixed 
°W at the back of the head by a larger bow, which 
eas achignon, This head-dress has been worn by 

Young lady of high fashion with a dress of white 

Uslin, having a ceinture with long flowing ends of 

Ue ribbon. 

Straw hats having turned-up brims, similar to that 
meen in our illustration, and trimmed with ostrich 
Nini or heron’s plumes, are in favour for the 

Untry, The most elegant of these hats are com- 
Posed of Leghorn, and are trimmed with a long plume 

Peacock’s feathers of variegated hues. 


_ Kew Ganpzns.—The flowers (almost endless in 
i 7 Size, variety, and colour) in the great parterre 
: talian Garden on the terrace in front of the Palm 
Ghee and Lake, and those on the borders of the 
ae Promenade, are in their greatest beauty and 
Bees and will remain so for several weeks to 
a The Conservatory No. 10 is remarkable just 
for the exquisite beauty and variety of foliage, 

the gorgeous splendour, artistic combination, 
. Skilful contrast of coleur, of the curious and 
an; ) Plants in blossom — garlanding, festooning, 
th;, “dorning the crystal walls, roof, and centre of 
Most beautiful and unique little ‘‘ Temple of 


and 


0 . : iti 
im Ae Several tropical botanical rarities are also 
Gar ower in the old and new Aquariums or Water 


dens, 


1 cae AND Creptt.—A Creole from Missouri was 
of 4 28 about a sale of negro slaves on the borders 
hant Mississippi, in Lower Louisiana. The mer- 
Wishe} who was from Kentucky, asked him if he 
Souria to buy anything. ‘‘Yes,” replied the Mis- 
ein n, “TI want anegro.” Having made his choice, 
bungee the price of the one he selected.—' Five 
Cor me Piastres,” replied the merchant; “but, ac- 
this 8 to custom, you have one year to pay.” At 
the 4 Position the purchaser became embarrassed ; 
[tire vont of being liable to such a debt during an 
to the year annoyed him greatly.—‘‘ No, no!” said he 
Sean “I prefer paying you at once six 
“ Very mates and letting the matter be ended.” — 
do a cat eae “said the obliging Kentuckian, ‘‘I will 
to you.» ing you please to make the affair convenient 
Rech s And the bargain was concluded.—Dome- 
éven Years’ Residence in the Great Deserts 

orth America, 
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“TJ can eat the beans. Give me my letter.” 


Laura Harford. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
BY ARIELL THORN. 


CHAPTER TII.—Scuoor TROUBLES. 


Tt was better for me, doubtless, to be at school, 
learning something, than to stay at home, learn- 
ing nothing; nevertheless, my school-time was 
anything but a happy period of my existence, and 
I had many troubles, some large and some small, 

My aunt was so exceedingly careless and 
indolent, that my warm remonstrances could 
scarcely rouse her to take the least trouble about 
my wardrobe, which was consequently in a de- 
fective condition, burdened with numerous sins of 
omission, partly out of the fashion, and partly out 
of repair. Schoolgirls judge of each other a good 
deal by such little signs as these, and I had some- 
thing to bear in consequence. 

Then I suffered severely, both at the time and 
afterwards, from that cruel and senseless practice 
of obliging girls to sit “ bolt upright,” which 
prevails in these educational establishments. Oh, 
when will schoolmistresses learn that one simple 
fact, that a back—and especially a growing back 
—becomes weary, and requires rest many times 
during the day! that, if deprived of all support, 
it will inevitably bend and become crooked, en- 
tailing certain suffering for the present, and 
laying the foundation of weakness and disease 
for the future. 

Perhaps nothing gave me greater trouble than 
my music lessons. I knew that every girl was 
expected to be able to play, and as I did not wish 
to be a solitary exception, I requested in an evil 
hour to be taught. But I had no more aptitude 
for music than Elizabeth had for drawing; I had 
great difficulty in distinguishing simple and 
marked airs from one another; I had no “ time” 
whatever, and the smallest possible allowance of 
“tune ;” yet, as Miss Wood constantly told me, 
these little difficulties could be surmounted by 
patient attention and persevering practice. Ac- 
cordingly, I worked away, and succeeded—in 
what? in learning to play well? No, dear 
reader, but in wasting much valuable time, in 
reducing my music master to a state bordering on 
frenzy, and in benumbing my own brains and 
fingers into corresponding torpidity. 

It distressed me too, at times, to be required to 
actasa spy. I was rather timid at first, and was, 
indeed, foolishly afraid of refusing to obey any 
directions Imight receive; but after a time I took 
courage to decline any commissions in the 
spying line. My feeling was not that work of 
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ment of her mistress’s capital, for she performed 
prodigies of dressmaking and millinery on our 
behalf, for which west-end prices were duly 
charged in the bills, the work being supposed to 
have been done in some fashionable shop. I 
penetrated into this secret quite accidentally, and 
kept it to myself. 

Now that I was separated from Phelie, I liked 
her much better, and regretted sundry occasions 
on which I had been unkind to her; she was 
somehow associated in my mind with my favourite 
books, my pet pony, and even with the dear old 
hayloft, though she had never set foot within it, 
and I often caught myself dwelling with pleasure 
on the prospect of seeing her again, and of re- 
counting my new experiences. Every Tuesday 
we wrote a letter, which we called, par eacellence, 
the letter; on other days we might, if we could 
find time, address a few lines to any of our 


= friends, but Tuesday’sletter—the letter—was gene- 
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this kind was wrong, or against my conscience, 
but simply that it was unpleasant, and opposed 
to my natural tastes and inclinations; and after 
I had once summoned resolution enough to tell 
Miss Wood that this was the case, I was never 
requested.to undertake, it again. Long after- 
wards I met with an account of the carrying out 
of the very same system in Currer Bell’s “ Vilette ;” 
the writer's experience in some respects certainly 
corresponded with my own. 

On Friday evenings we were not required to 
study, two or three hours being devoted to the 
business of brushing the hair, bathing, and so 
on. One Friday evening I was in my room with 
Elizabeth and about four other girls, when Miss 
Wood softly entered, and tried to draw us into a 
conversation with her. Her sudden appearance 
had, however, put a stop to our own little matters 
of gossip ; we did not feel at our ease while she 
was there, and most of her interrogations received 
only monosyllabic replies. After a few minutes 
she left the room and closed the door; but lo! a 
small portion of a light silk dresswhich she wore, 
protruding through the crevice, gave abundant 
evidence that the wearer had retreated no further 
than the mat on the other side of the door, which 
she had unconsciously closed upon this little 
piece of her gown. One of the girls saw it in a 
moment, and in dumb show apprised us all of 
the significant fact ; and two of them immediately 
struck up a lively conversation, in which the 
talents, virtues, and amiable qualities of the 
listener were very fully discussed, and the pro- 
verb about persons addicted to this practice was 
put to shame, for Miss Wood heard a great deal 
of good about herself. Presently one, who was 
bolder than the rest, dipped the feather part of a 
pen into some hair-oil, and liberally annointed 
the entrapped portion of the dress. Elizabeth 
had steadfastly kept silence and turned away 
from this proceeding; her sense of humour was 
keen, but she considered this to be dangerous fun, 
and her habitual caution predominated. The 
thought uppermost in all our minds was wonder 
in what manner Miss Wood would act when she 
tried to go away, and found herself a prisoner. 
She gracefully stepped out of the dilemma, as soon 
as she discovered it, by opening the door and 
coming into the room again, telling us that she 
had been downstuirs to relieve an applicant for 
charity, and smiling benignautly upon the pair 
who had been sounding her praises. She had 
not yet discovered the plight of her gown, but on 
the following morning we found her maid engaged 
in taking out one of the breadths, and learnt that 
“ some grease had been spilt on it, somehow.” 


rally written to the nearest and dearest, and was 
sealed instead, of being left open, this letter being 
exempted from Miss Wood's inspection by special 
contract with most of the girls’ parents. One 
Tuesday morning, about two hours after the 
sealed letters had been taken to Miss Wood's 
room, I went into that sacred retreat to practice 
my singing, with the aid of a good piano that 
stood there, and picked up the following singular 
document, which | was induced to examine more 
closely, from the fact that my name stood at its 
head :— 

“Taura Harford—about the beans—keep it 
back and speak to her. 

‘“‘ Alice Jones—about the soap—ditto, ditto. 

“Mary Barber—about the practising—may go, 
but with an explanation.” 

1 had no difficulty in interpreting this apparent 
gibberish ; T had that morning addressed a sealed 
letter to Phelie, in which I had touched on the 
subject of our commissariat, as being likely to 
interest her, and had complained of certain hard 
and insipid white beans, which were very 
liberally dispensed to us at dinner; Alice Jones, 
I knew, had written for a case of scented soap, 
adding some complaints as to the quality of 
that article at school; Idid not know, but I con- 
jectured, that Mary Barber had expressed her 
dissatisfaction at the practice pursued by certain 
early risers, of hammering away at a discordant 
old piano in her bedroom, hours before she 
wanted to get up. These letters had been opened 
and read—all our sealed letters were read— 
despite the promises made to anxious mothers, 
that one strictly private communication 
should reach them from their children every 
week. And my letter had been kept back, 
and I was to be spoken to; so was Alice Jones. 
Why how could Miss Wood venture to speak to 
us about what we had written? Would she not 
thus betray her knowledge of the contents of our 
letters? I asked myself these questions many 
times, and felt sufficiently uncomfortable at the 
revelations of this peep into the “system.” The 
riddle was soon read; Alice Jones came into the 
schoolroom, radiant with satisfaction, just before 
our study-hour, with a packet of pink-coloured and 
lavender-scented soap, done up in pretty em- 
bossed paper, with a view of an impossible hill 
and two improbable trees on the top. ‘ Look,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ Miss Wood made. me a present 
of this; it’s not to go down in the bill; she says 
she knows papa likes me to have everything very 
nice, and that the school soap is not good 
enough forme. She asked if [had ever mentioned 
it's not beiny nice, and you know I had said 
something about it this morning; so she said it 
was fortunate my letter had been overlooked 
when the others were posted, and I’ve got it 
back again, and I’m to write another. Oh, and 
I forgot to tell you to go to her, Laura; go now, 
and make haste.” 

I went upstairs with a swelling and indignant 
heart; I hated this breach of the ordinary rules 
of “ fair play;” all my schoolgirl morality was up 
in arms against it. 

Miss Wood greeted me with her usual benig- 
nity. “Sit down, dear Laura,” said she; “I 
want to ask you if you are quite well. Your ap- 
petite has fallen off lately, has it not?” — 

“No,” I said, shortly, “I am very well, and 
have a very good appetite; I can eat the beans. 
Give me my letter, and I will write another, but 
I will not seal it; it’s no use.” 

It cost mea great effort to say this; the au- 
thority of a schoolmistress is so paramount for 


This lady’s-maid was a most profitable invest-! the time being, and the pupils are so cut off from 
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every appeal to others, that they naturally and 
inevitably stand in some awe of her. I had 
spoken in short, quick gasps, pausing to take 
breath between every two or three words. Had 
I been summoned to Miss Wood's room five 
minutes sooner, [ certainly should not have dared 
to let her see that T had found out her practice of 
opening our letters. As it was, I was quite de- 
termined not to be made a fool of, like Alice 
Jones. 

Miss Wood must have understood in a moment 
that I had made a discovery. She took her cue 
accordingly.’ 

“* My love,” said she, soothingly, ‘I am more 
and more convinced that you must be ill; you 
talk quite wildly ; who said anything about beans ? 
T will tell you what you shall do, dear—instead of 
studying to night, you shall amuse yourself with 
your drawing, or anything youlike, and to-morrow 
T will take you for a drive; then, if you are not 
better, you must see the doctor; go now, dear, I 
am busy.” 

T could not say another word; the momentary 
excitement that had given me courage to speak 
was ebbing away, and the reaction was strong in 
proportion, I silently left the room, but I had 
ound her out, and she knew it. 

I heard nothing of my letter (which would 
doubtless have been returned. to me, like Alice 
Jones’, had events taken their ordinary course), 
until I saw Phelie again, and learned from her 
that it had duly reached her, accompanied by an 
epistle for my aunt from Miss Wood, in which 
she mentioned, quite incidentally, that the 
scarcity of vegetables had induced her to order a 
bushel or two of American beans, but that the 
great improvement in the weather would now make 
fresh vegetables abundant. 

With much hesitation and under vows of se- 
erecy, I told Elizabeth my discovery. 

“Pooh!” suid she, “is that all? I guessed as 
much years ago.” 

“And what do you do?” I asked. 

“Do? Why, of course, I make up my letters 
accordingly ; I’ve had the prospectus in nearly 
seven times. On Tuesday I shall finish it, and he- 
gin it again for the eighth time.” 

‘What do you mean?” I asked, puzzled. 

“Didn't you ever read Miss Wood’s pros- 
pectus?” enquired Elizabeth; “there's a lot of 
stuff in it about anxious care, and extensive play- 
grounds, and maternal solicitude, and moral 
training. I put one of these sentences into every 
letter, till I get to the end of them, and then begin 
over again,” 

“ But don’t you think it’s very wrong of her ?” 
I asked again. 

“ Well, I suppose it’s not very right,” rejoined 
Elizabeth ; “but it suits me well enough. Isay, 
though, don’t you be copying the prospectus, be- 
cause that’s my own idea—patented, you know.” 

I assured the ingenious patentee that I had no 
desire to avail myself of her invention, and from 
that day I wrote no more Tuesday letters. 

Elizabeth often puzzled me ; she was decidedly 
clever in most things, except drawing; but her 
intelligence did not seem to throw any strong 
light on the boundary between right and wrong ; 
in fact, I often thought her rather unscrupulous, 
and once I almost told her so, but she only 
langhed. 

“When one’s in Rome, one must do as Rome 
does,” she answered. 

Alice Jones puzzled me more ; she, too, was 
rather clever—rather quick, I should say—but 
her character, unlike Elizabeth’s, was transpa- 
rently simple ; it was not all evil, but the love of 
money certainly was the root of it; in saying 
which, however, I do not in the least mean to 
imply that she was avaricious and miserly; no 
one, on the contrary, could be more open-handed 
than she; but in her eyes the world was divided 
into two classes, those who had money, and those 
who had it not. Her invariable enquiry about 
any person who happened to be under discussion 
was, “ Is he rich?” Her one subject of gratula- 
tion was the fortune of her papa and her certain 
heirship. Her idea of Paradise was probably a 
gold mine, within convenient distance of a mint. 

Now there was always something peculiary 
repugnant to me In a very worldly child or young 

girl; I felt it then almost as much as I do 
now. For my own part, my head was about 
as empty of everything valuable and useful 
as a miser’s charity-box, and was also yery 
thickly populated with silly fancies, idle and 


unpractical desires, and unfledged romance ; 
but this intense Mammon-worship was altogether 
strange tome. I did not understand it in any 
one, least of all in a young girl, and the open 
and unreserved display of it in Alice Jones often 
set me thinking not very pleasing thoughts. On 
the whole, my school life was not a very happy 
one; still, I learnt a good deal, and in some mea- 
sure made up for lost time, as I said before. I 
am far from wishing to imply that all school- 
mistresses pursue Miss Wood's “ system;” I should 
hope that they do not, and that my experience 
was exceptional. I have, however, given it fairly, 
and without exaggeration. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE 


BALMORAL, FRIDAY. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by the Princess Alice, 
and attended by the Countess of Desart and the Hon, 
Beatrice Byng, drove to Alt-na-Guithsack, and rode 
home by Glen-Gelder. 

The Prince Consort, accompanied by Prince Arthur 
and Sir George Grey, and attended by the Gentlemen 
in Waiting, drove to Abergeldie, when the woods 
were driven for deer. 

The Royal dinner party included the Princess Alice, 
Sir George Grey, and the Ladies and Gentlemen in 
Waiting. 

SATURDAY. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by the Princesses 
Helena and Louise, drove to the foot of the Falls of 
Garrwalt in the afternoon. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Consort went out 
deer-stalking. : 

The Royal dinner party included the Princess Alice ' 
and Sir George Grey, with the Ladies and Gentle-' 
men in Waiting. 

SUNDAY. 

Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, and Princess 
Alice attended Divine service in the parish church of 
Crathie. The Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting were 
in attendance. The Rev. Dr. M‘Pherson officiated, 


MONDAY. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Alice and 
Prince Leopold, and attended by the Countess of 
Desart, drove to Invercauld and honoured Mrs, 
Farquharson with a visit. 

The Prince Consort, accompanied by Prince Arthur, 
went out grouse shooting at Gairnshiel. Sir George 
Grey had the honour of shooting with his Royal High- 
ness, 


The Court will not remain at Balmoral longer than 
a month, and the Queen and Prince will then cross to 
Hamburg, proceed to Cobourg, and after @ short etay 
at Rhinhartsbrun, go to Gotha. It is here that it is 
expected the meeting between the Princess Royal and 
Her Majesty will take place. Her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort are expected in Cobourg about the 
10th of September. 
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FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 
ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES. 

Their Serene Highnesses Prince and Princess Ed- 
ward of Saxe-Weimar have left town on a visit to the 
Duke and Duchess of Richmond, at Gordon Castle, 
Fochabers, N.B. 

The Prince Boris Galitzin, Prince John Galitzin, 
and Count Levachoff, have arrived at Long’s Hotel, 
from the Isle of Wight. 

The Duke of Rutland is cruising in his yacht in 
the Channel. His grace will shortly repair to Long- 
shawe Lodge, his shooting-box in Derbyshire, for, 
grouse shooting. 

The Duchess of Grafton has left town for Wake- 
field Lodge, Northamptonshire. 

The Duchess of Sutherland arrived at Stafford 
House on Tuesday evening, from Trentham, Staf- 
fordshire, en route for the Continent. 

The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland are 
passing the season at Alnwick Castle, Northumber- 
land. 

The Duke and Duchess of Richmond, who arrived 
in town a few days since from Goodwood Park, Sussex, 
have left for Gordon Castle, near Fochabers, N.B., 
to entertain a large circle of friends during the shoot- 
ing season. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Clanricarde have 
left town for Homburg, at which watering-place the 
noble marquis and marchioness propose to pass a few 
weeks. 

The Marquis of Bristol and family have left St. 
James’s-square for Ickworth Park, Suffolk. 

The Marchioness of Salisbury and family have left 
Hatfield House, Herts, to passa few weeks at Bourne- 
mouth, The noble marquis, at the close of the Par- 

BAETSNGAK session, leaves to visit his estates in Scot- 
and, 


Maria Marchioness of Ailesbury has left her resi- 
dence in Hertford-street for Pencarrow, on a visit to 
Lady Molesworth. 

The Earl of Yarborough has discontinued yachting 
for the season, and on Saturday joined the Countess 
and Lady Susan Pelham at Tunbridge Wells. 

The Earl and Countess Spencer contemplate leav- 
ing Spencer House, St, James's, early in the ensuing 
week for Althorp Hall, Northampton. 

The Karl and Countess Delawarr have left town for 
their seat, Buckhurst Park, Sussex. 

Frances Countess Waldegrave and Mr. Harcourt, 
M.P., have returned to Nuneham Park from visiting 
her ladyship’s estates in Cambridgeshire. 

Viscountess Jocelyn will return to Cambridge House 
on Saturday next, from visiting the Earl of Gains- 
borough, at Exton Hall, Rutlandshire. 

Viscount and Viscountess Combermere have left 
Buxton for Combermere Abbey, where they are to 
receive a succession of visitors during the autumn. 

Lord and Lady John Russell and family left town 
on Wednesday morning for Scotland. 

Lord and Lady Foley will leave Grosvenor-square 
in a few days, for Worksop Manor, Notts. 

The Count of Campo-Alegres has left the Bruns- 
wick Hotel, Jermyn-street, for a tour through the 
United States. 

General le Comte Michaelvitch, accompanied by 
the Countess and family, has arrived at the Brunswick 
Hotel, Jermyn-street, from Paris. 

General and Mrs. Daniel Forbes have arrived at 
the Brunswick Hotel, Jermyn-street, from Brighton. 

His Excellency the Danish Minister will leave 
town at the latter end of the month for Denmark, 
for a short time. 

His Excellency the Marquis of Isasi has left the 
Brunswick Hotel, Jermyn-street, for Paris, en route 
for Madrid, 

Signor Principe di Pandolfina, Envoy of the Pro- 
visional Government of Sicily, has left Claridge’s 
Hotel for a few days. 

The Right Hon. Edward and Mrs. Horsman have 
left town for the Highlands. 

The Hon. Mrs. Westby and Miss Westby have ar- 
rived at the Queen’s Hotel, Upper Norwood. 

Miss Coutts and Mrs. Browne have left Stratton- 
street for Holly Lodge, Highgate, for the autumn. 

Mr. and Mrs, Bates have left Arlington-street for 
Scarborough. ; 

Mr. T. and Lady Emily Gaisford, accompanied by 
Lady Mary Lawrence, have arrived at Maurigy’s 
Hotel. 

Madame de Rumine and family, accompanied by 
Monsieur T. Gaudin, have arrived at Maurigy’s 
Hotel from Paris. 


Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston entertained 
at dinner on Wednesday evening, at Cambridge House, 
the Earl and Countess of Bessborough, Lord and 
Lady Lyveden, Lord and Lady Elcho, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, the Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P., and 
Mrs. Cowper, Hon. Henry Brand, M.P., Mr. Stanley, 
Mr. Montgomery, &c. Later in the evening her 
ladyship had a small party. 

The Right Hon, Sidney Herbert, M.P., and the 
Hon. Mrs. Herbert entertained at dinner on Wednes- 
day evening, at their residence in Belgrave-square, 
the Earl Somers, the Bishop of Oxford, the Countess 
of Newburgh, Count Strzelecki, Lord Rivers, Lady 
Truro, the Right Hon. Sir Charles Wood, M.P., the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., the Right Hon. 
Sir James Graham and Miss Graham, Sir John 
Acton, Mr. Hayward, &c. : 


A marriage will shortly take place between Lady 
Emma Stanley, only daughter of the Earl and 
Countess of Derby, and Colonel the Hon. W. P. M. 
Talbot, brother of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

The marriage between Mr. Douglas Pennant and 
Miss Pamela Rushout, daughter of Mr. Charles R. 
Rushout, is fixed for Thursday, the 23rd inst, 

pa 


OBITUARY. 


THE GRAND DUCHESS ANNE OF RUSSIA. 

On Wednesday a telegram was received at the 
Foreign-office announcing the death of her Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duchess Anne Feodorowna of 
Russia, née Duchess Julienne Henrietta of Saxe-Co- 
bourg-Gotha, sister of the Duchess of Kent, and aunt 
of the Queen. The Grand Duchess died on Wednesday 
morning at an early hour, at Elfessau, in Switzerland. 
The deceased Duchess was bornin 1781, and married, 
in 1796, the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, elder 
brother of the late Emperor Nicholas. The union 
proved unhappy, and the Prince, disappointed, it is 
said, in not having a family, treated his wife with in- 
difference, and ultimately divorced her in 1820, hav- 
ing previously, in January of the same year, resigned 
his pretensions to the throne of Russia. The Grand 
Duke subsequently married the plebeian Johanna 
Gradzinska, afterwards Princess Loviez. The Grand 
Duchess, a most virtuous and pious lady, after the dis- 
solution of her union with the late Grand Duke, re- 
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tired into privacy, and rarely sought: society, eve? 
among the members of her own family. By the de- 
mise of the Grand Duchess the Courts of England, 
Belgium, and several other soyereign families, are 
placed in mourning. 


MR. BRADBURY, THE HORTICULTURIST. 

Mr. Bradbury, whose decease is just recorded, ac- 
quired in early life much knowledge of the nature 
and produce of fruits and vegetables, and, knowing 
how very few succulent herbs can in this climate be 
produced in the early spring, it struck him that @ 
very great improvement in the quality, quantity, and 
flavour of the watercress might be effected by careful 
cultivation. His first experiment with this view was 
at Springhead, near Gravesend, and proved very suc- 
cessful. After devoting much skill and labour in 
widening the stream, clearing the bottom of weeds 
and mud, he was enabled, in the year 1810, to send to 
London a small and constant supply of a most im- 
proved specimen, more than twice the size of that 
which grows wild, and in flavour infinitely superior. 
The Horticultural Society of London, in the year 
1822, awarded to Mr. Bradbury the silver Banksian 
medal for his cultivation of watercresses. 
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HOSPITALITY AT A KIRGHIS ENCAMPMENT. 


We caused a great commotion; but the usual ex- 
planation was quickly followed by the customary 
welcome. In a few minutes I found myself standing 
close to several sleeping children, and near two young 
maidens, who were just unrolling themselves out of 
their voilocks. It is unpleasant to enter a Kirghis 
abode that has been closed several hours. The strong 
scent of the koumis bag, mingled with various other 
odours from biped and quadruped, makes the intruder 
start back with horror, as plague and other deadly 
maladies are instantly suggested. One of my Cos- 
Sacks threw open the top of the yourt, and the fire 
carried off the noxious effluvia, otherwise it would 
have been impossible to endure them, The great 
cauldron was quickly placed on its iron tripod, when 
a goodly portion of brick tea, clotted cream, and the 
other ingredients were thrown into it, Looking at 
the size of the vessel, I thought there was sufficient 
to feast amultitude. ‘The people now crowded round 
to gaze at the stranger who had so unceremoniously 
entered their abodes, A Cossack was standing near 
the fire preparing my little somervar, while the in- 
mates watched him with intense interest. During 
these operations I had time to examine the dwelling, 
with my host and his family, and a strong, flickering 
light from the fire enabled me to sean each individual. 
The chief's name was Kairan: he was a man about 
fifty years of age, had a dark swarthy, or dirty com- 
plexion, with broad and heavy features, a wide mouth 
small and deeply-set black eyes, a well-formed nose; 
and a large forehead. His head was shaved, and he 
wore a closely-fitting blue kanfa cap, embroidered 
with silver and coloured silks. His neck was as thick 
and as sturdy as one of his bulls; he was broad- 
shouldered and strongly-built : taking him altogether, 
he was a powerful man. His dress was 3 Kokhat 
cotton kalat striped with yellow, red and green, 
reaching down to his feet, and was tied round his 
waist with a red and green shawl. His two wives 
had on sheepskin coats, in which they slept, and 
high, pointed cotton caps. I cannot say that theit 
night-gear was particularly clean or interesting, still, 
it may have a charm for a Kirghis. The heads of 
four children were peeping from their fur coverings 
and one, a girl about six years old, crept out, showiDg 
that they were not troubled with night-gowns, Neat 
to the children there was a pen in which three young 
kids slept, and on the opposite side of the yourt four 
young lambs had a similar berth. These were the 
inmates of a dwelling twenty-five feet in diameter ; 
besides which, the space was still further curtailed 
by a pile of boxes, carpets, and other chattels- 
Having seated myself on a carpet spread in front 0 
the boxes, the Cossacks placed my tea apparatus 
before me, and possessing four glasses, I was enabled 
to serve my host and his wives with the beverage: 
Several of the chief’s followers were sitting in the 
yourt, intently watching my proceedings. When J 
handed tea to the wcmen they evidently thought me # 
barbarian, as no man with any breeding among thei¥ 
tribes would serve a female until every man and boy 
had been satisfied. Before Kairan went to sleep h?® 
informed me that many tribes were on their marc! 
towards the mountains, and that great numbers were 
encamped to the westward. After receiving this 
news, I turned down without ceremony on the place 
where I had been sitting ; a Cossack spread a carpet 
over me, and then rolled himself up in another. A 
Kirghis put out the fire, and let down the top of th? 
yourt, shutting us up in utter darkness; but a long 
ride over these dreary plains is an excellent promotet 
of sleep. My Cossack was soon snoring, and in a fe¥ 
minutes I was lost to either sound or scent.—Athi? 
son’s Lravels in the Regions of the Upper and Lowe” 
Amoor, §c. (Hurst and Blackett). 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES AT HALIFAX. 

The New York Herald of August 1 contains the 
following letter from Halifax, dated July 31, 1860 :— 

““The Prince rode out in plain costume yesterday 
afternoon, and received a drenching before he re- 
turned, but he sat his horse as coolly in the rain as 
at starting. At half-past seven he dined at the Go- 
Vernment House, with Lord Mulgrave, and a party 
of forty-six ladies and gentlemen. This morning, at 
eleven o’clock, the Prince left the Government House 
in the uniform in which he landed, and, in company 
with all the members of his suite, rode to the com- 
Mon to review the troops in the garrison and the 
Volunteers. He was received on all sides with en- 
thusiastic cheers from the immense concourse of 
People collected round the field. The troops consisted 
of the Sixty-second and Sixty-third regiments, a com- 
pany of engineers, and five volunteer companies of 
infantry and oneof artillery. When these had formed 
Into linehe rode past with his staff, and received them 
admirably, receiving the most hearty cheers from the 
multitudes the whole way, which he acknowledged by 
repeatedly lifting his cocked hat and bowing. He then 
returned to where the Royal standard hung from a staff, 
and the troops filed past with beautiful precision. 
He subsequently rode between the lines, appearing 
to enjoy the whole amazingly. He was continually 
smiling and chatting with the officers near him, and 
he evidently likes being lionised. At twenty minutes 
to two he left the field amid a salute from the volun- 
teer artillery, which was the only firing that took 
place. He next inspected the citadel, and returned 
to the Government House to luncheon, after which 
he returned to the common to witness the rustic 
sports. The Indians in their sports all wore their 
National costume, and attracted much attention. 
The tribe of Micmacs performed a war dance before 
him. Seven thousand people were assembled around 
him at this time. He laughed heartily at the ludi- 
Crous games and scenes, and appeared very much in- 
terested in the foot-racing. He dined at half-past 
seven, with fifty guests, at the Government House. 
The whole town and the fleet in the harbour are 
brilliantly illuminated. The weather last evening was 
Very wet, and the illuminations in consequence were 
not general. The ball in his honour at the Province 
Building is the grand event to-night, and 3,000 guests 
are expected to bepresent. The ball and supper rooms 
are magnificent, and the lighting very brilliant. 
Yesterday and to-day haye been kept as general 
holidays, and no newspapers have been printed since 
Saturday. The Prince arrived at the ball, accom- 
panied by all the members of his suite and Lord 
Mulgraye, at a few minutes before 10; he appeared 
in his uniform, and looked remarkably well and good- 
humoured. He gave a reception to all present in the 
ball-room, and they passed him in single file. He 
danced afterwards with Miss Young, niece of the 
Premier, and the daughter of Mr. Pilsbury, United 
States Consul. He is acapital waltzer and a very 
entertaining partner. The ball is a great success, 
and Albert Edward is in his glory. He evidently 
likes being lionised, and is fond of gaiety and excite- 
ment, It is amusing to observe the eyes of the ladies 
in the room and gallery watching his every move- 
Ment and gesture, and casting envious glances at his 
forturate partners. I heard more than one whisper, 
‘What a beautiful dancer,’ as he glided in the waltz. 
He rests his partner frequently, and fills up the 
interval with cheerful conversation and remarks upon 
the company. His finest feature is his nose, which 
is becoming prominent, and nearly a Roman. The 
Weather is beautifully fine, aud all Halifax is one 
Stand carnival.” 
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CANADA. 

A correspondent of a daily journal writes from 

Uebec, Aug. 4, as follows :— 

“Tt is not too much to say that all former 
Royal progresses fall far short in point of inter- 
€st, if not in splendour, to that which is now, 
Under the most favourable circumstances, taking 
Place on this side of the Atlantic. As the Royal 
Progress gradually finds its way towards the heart of 

ritish North America, the enthusiasm of the people 

€comes more and more intense, and the greatest 
€Xcitement pervades the whole community. Nor is 
the interest or excitement confined to the colonies; it 
is fast spreading to every part of the United States, 
Whose generous-hearted and noble pecple cannot but 
feel—as did their own gallant Commodore Tatnal, as 

Cicho, in China, that “ blood is thicker than water,” 
% saying which is very frequently heard throughout 

Merica now, and which is certainly exerting a moral 
Tfluence oyer the minds of both British colonists and 
the descendants of those who once were inhabitants 
of the famous thirteen provinces of Britain on this 
eenente The reception of the Prince of Wales 
though he will not appear among our good cousin, 
a Royal guise, will, if we are to believe the reiterated 

‘atements of the American journals, be most splen- 

id and hospitable. 


the presence of the Prince, and thus far everything 
has gone off in the most satisfactory manner. The 
loyal and enthusiastic attitude of the British North 
American colonists cannot but have delighted his 
Royal Highness, and the manner of his reception at St. 
John’s and at Halifax, have, no doubt, been fully ap- 
preciated by the illustrious visitor. The Prince ap- 
pears delighted with his visit, and gives frequent 
expression to his feelings, greatly to the gratification 
of his future subjects. The Royal visit is an enlight- 
ened act of policy, and the results may be surely and 
safely calculated. 
Prince of Wales, his affability and modest and grace- 
ful demeanour, win the hearts of all the colonists. 


splendid affair, and the Canadians are told to exert 
all their 
to 
tions. 
score, however ; 
of time to make their preparations, and the result will 
not disappoint public expectation. Already, in this 
quaint old city, at various points, very handsome 
architectural erections, in the shape of triumphal 
arches, are appearing; and at Montreal, I am in- 
formed, the arches in progress are really mag- 
nificent architectural elevations, equal to any- 
thing 
to be an Italian triple arch, surmounted by a 
figure of the Queen; 
with the Royal arms and city arms illuminated, 
orange trees, &c.; a Gothic medieval arch, which, 
when finished with towers and illuminated windows, 
in imitation of stained glass, will have a fine effect. 
There are also to be Roman and arabesque arches, 
and other really expensive and splendid decorations. 
Montreal, in short, will be the chief point of attrac- 
tion during the whole visit, and very properly so, for 
it is the grand depot of the commerce of Canada, 
and the principal seat of wealth and enterprise 
in British North America. 
the 8th August, the Canadian steam-ship Victoria will 
leave Quebec for Gaspé, with the members of the 
Executive Council, and probably his Excellency the 
Governor-General, to meet and escort the Prince to 
the capital of Canada. It is expected that the Royal 
squadron will arrive on the 18th of August ; the ship 
will anchor on the previous day at the Traverse, a few 
miles below where a fleet of steamers, laden with 
Quebecers, will meet and accompany the squadron 
up the river. The Parliament House is now ready 
for the accommodation of the Prince and his 
suite, and the interior distribution of apartments, 
the decorations and furnishing, are all in good 
taste and very splendid. 
was received stating that the admiral on the station, 


the Prince, accommodation for whom was required, 


THE LADY’S 


“Two of the provinces have now been honoured with 


The personal qualities of our 


“The reception’ at Halifax seems to have been a 


taste and ingenuity to endeayour 
surpass the Haligonians in their decora- 
There is nothing to apprehend on this 
the Canadians have had plenty 


of the kind ever bebeld. There is 


a floral decorated arch 


On Wednesday next, 


Yesterday a telegram 
and other distinguished personages, would accompany 


Everything will be in readiness, and everything has 
been well done—much to the credit of the Board of 
Works Department. The people are so engrossed by 
the Royal visit, that very little else is now talked of. 
It is, however, most satisfactory to know that busi- 
ness generally is improving, that an abundant harvest 
is being garnered, and that there are no disturbing 
elements abroad to mar the good prospects before the 
province.” 


PROSPECT OF WAR. 

The Indépendance Belge of Tuesday evening says: 
“‘ News of a very sombre character has reached us to- 
day from Paris, relative to the probability of an early 
war between Austria and Piedmont. The Austrian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs—and this explains all 
the rumours of the last few days—has addressed a 
note to M. Cavour, in which he recapitulates the 
events which have occurred in Southern Italy since 
the spring, in order to establish the complicity of the 
Sardinian Government with Garibaldi. M. de Rech- 
berg concludes by declaring in the most formal 
manner that if Garibaldi or his followers make a 
demonstration upon the Continental possessions 
of the Neapolitan monarchy, Austria will con- 
sider that fact as a casus belli furnished 
by Piedmont. Concurrent with this menacing 
demonstration of Austria are various acts 
of the Cabinet of Turin, which have their importance. 
There is, in the first place, a circular from the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, dated the 13th, recommending 
governors of provinces and intendants-general to 
treat rigorously all° illegitimate interferénce with 
state affairs, to prevent preparations for attack 
against neighbouring Governments, and to punish 
all attempts to excite the Royal soldiers to desert. 
Orders have been griven at the same time to hasten 
the completion of the fortifications at Bologna, 
Austria having declared, it is said, in the note of M. 
de Rechberg, that if she was obliged to march to the 
succour of the Neapolitan monarchy, she would pass 
through the Papal States; that is to say, that she 
would cross without hesitation the Romagna.” 

The Débats of Wednesday, in commenting on the 


above serious intelligence, observes that the armed 
intervention of Austria would be an infringement of 
the principle of non-intervention adopted by France 
and England. 
Débats, “ that the two Western Powers, in proclaim- 
ing this principle, are equally agreed to ensure its 
application in the largest and most absolute sense, 
since they have reciprocally engaged not only to ab- 
stain from inteference themselves, but also to suffer 
no foreign intervention in Italy. Upon this important 
point the words of the Emperor Napoleon, in his letter 
to M. de Persigny, are too recent to be forgotten, 
and too formal to leave any room for equivocation. 
‘To sum up,’ said the Emperor, ‘this is my inner- 
most thought: I desire that Italy should obtain peace, 
no matter how, but without foreign intervention, and 
that my troops should be able to quit Rome without 
compromising the security of the Pope. 


journal, the Nationalities: “ Our Government,” it 
says, ‘is at this moment pushing on the most extra- 
ordinary armaments to protect the country against 
the possible aggressions of a neighbouring Power 
which becomes more menacing every day. 
Power has, within the last few days, addressed an im- 
portant note to our government, the contents of which 
will very soon be made public.” 


insurrection in Sicily and Naples : — 


NEWSPAPER. 


‘“‘ Austria ought to know,” says the 


We fired also an important statement in a Turin 


This 
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ITALIAN AFFAIRS. 
The following are among the latest telegrams on the 


Genoa, August 15.—The Genoese journals publish 


despatches announcing the unopposed disembarkation 
of Garibaldi with 8,000 men, near Reggio, on the 
night of the 10th inst. 
the evacuation of the fortress of Scylla by the Nea- 
politans. 
great reserve. 


The same despatches report 
The above news must be received with 


Trrestz, Wednesday.—It is believed that Gari- 


baldi intends to attack Austria, not on the Venetian, 
but on the Croatian coast, by attempting a disembar- 
kation at Fiume. 
that Garibaldi will first endeavour to provoke a revo- 
lution in Croatia and Hungary, before proceeding to 
Venetia. 
the cruisers of the Imperial marine. 


The Austrian authorities believe 


All the coasts are rigorously watched by 


Narrzs, Aug. 14.—Count Aguila has received his 


passports and taken his departure. The Veloce has 
fired upon the vessels and the fort of Castellamare. 
Naples is declared in a state of siege. 


Wednesday’s Opinione (of Turin) gives a denial to 


the reports, published in the French papers, of a note 
having been sent by Austria to Piedmont, relative to 
an intervention in Italy in case Garibaldi should dis- 
embark in the Kingdom of Naples. 


The Genoese journals announced, on Tuesday, the 


unopposed disembarkation of Garibaldi near Reggio, 
with 8,000 men, on the night of the 10th inst. 
nae 


LETTER FROM GARIBALDI TO QUEEN 
VICTORIA, 

Your Majesty,—Called by my duty to my Italian 
fatherland to defend its cause in Sicily, I have as- 
sumed the dictatorship of a generous people, who, 
after a long-continued struggle, wish for nothing but 
to participate in the national life and freedom under 
the sceptre of the magnanimous Prince in whom italy 
trusts. 

The envoy who presents himself to your Majesty | 
in the name of the Provisional Government which 
now rules this country does not pretend to represent 
a special and distinct State, but he comes as the in- 
terpreter of the thoughts and sentiments of two mil- 
lions and a-half of Italians. By this title I beg your 
Majesty to deign to receive him, granting a kind 
audience and attention to what he may respectfully 
urge upon your Majesty in behalf of this most 
beautiful and noble part of Italy. 


Palermo, June 22, G. GARIBALDI. 
a lee as 


IRISHMEN AT THE BATTLE OF MELAZZO. 

Two young gentlemen, natives of the county 
Antrim, bore themselves bravely in the battle of Me- 
lazzo. One of them, a Mr. Alexander Patterson, was 
wounded; the other fortunately escaped all injury. 
In drawing attention to the bravery of these ‘‘ volun- 
teers,’ the Belfast Mercury says :— 

‘We subjoin a letter from Mr. Alexander Patter- 
son, son of the late Rey. Alexander Patterson, of 
Ballymena, and nephew of Dr. Patterson, of Belfast, 
to his mother, giving a brief but interesting personal 
account of the battle of Melazzo, in which he bore an 
honourable part, and was wounded, but not danger- 
ously. Mr. Patterson was a distinguished student in 
the Queen’s College, Belfast, but some months ago he 
anda fellow-student, the son of the Rev. S. C. Nelson, 
of Downpatrick, led away by a pardonable enthusiasm, 
set out to join the army of Garibvldi, and arrived at 
head-quarters immediate'y after the fall of Palermo. 
They at once obtained enrolment, in the English regi- 
ment commanded by Colonel Dunne—a regiment 
whose undaunted bravery materially contributed to 
the glorious victory of Melazzo. For his gallantry in 


the field Mr. Patterson has been prom 
tenancy. The following is his letter : 


battle at Melazzo. 
our troops advanced from the camp, 
four miles from Melazzo. 
to meet us three miles, and we found 
a splendid position, behind a line of v 
houses, &c. 
attack, and the battle commenced 4 
o'clock. We had about 2,000 men; 
about 6,000. As the Neapolitans wer¢ 
the slaughter among our men Was t¢ 
thing can withstand Garibaldi. 
retreated, disputing every inch of gr 
ing splendidly. Our regiment was sq 
parties through the vineyards. 
twenty of our men under us, kept clos 
and were alwaysin the front. We had 
politans within a quarter of a mile o 
a squadron of cavalry charged dov 
speed. 
three yards of us; then we fired 
either killed or taken prisoners. 
under the cannon of the castle, anq 
became very great. 
finger and passed through my slee 
the gold lace on my cap, and hit my 
me for ten minutes. 
the bridge a bullet struck me on the 
inches above the foot, knocking me 
was carried to the rear, 
o'clock, and at half-past nine the b 
enemy being driven into the fort. G 
it was the most desperate battle he v 
in. 
and wounded out of 2,000. 
when he heard the number. Thar 
passed round the bone and did not | 
wound on my head did no more har 
I am now staying at the country ho 
gentleman, surrounded by every con 
with the utmost kindness. 
nate indeed. I have been promote 
Nelson is safe. 


to a protest of the Ambassadors agi 
having sent Kurchid Pasha as wel 
for trial to Constantinople, and to 
Porte that they both are to be 
The state of Constantinople begins 
more precarious, A conspiracy ha¢ 


©*My dear Mother,—Yesterday we 
At five o’clock 
The Neapo 


Garibaldi at once’ gay 


St 


Wa 


We did not fire till th 


A bullet st 


But when we 


This hap 


Seven hundred and fifty of ou 
Garibg 


My wo 


Post starting for P 
«Your affect 


‘‘* Love to brothers, &c. &c.’” 


The latest intelligence from Con 


at Buyukdere for plundering the en 
on a large scale, and a seizure of 
place. The Porte was believed to ha 
of the pillage of Baalbeck by the M 
always apprehended. 
The Copenhagen sailed from Pl 
day for Melbourne. Besides a fu 
goods, she takes thirteen choice b 
entire blood-horse Lion, worth abo 
prize mare and foal lately shown ¢ 
cultural Society’s Exhibition at Cay 
of rams and sheep, a pair of sw 
poultry, &c. Most of the bulls a 
breed—one (Duke Humphrey) is v: 
another, Prince of Prussia, is wort 
This bull won the second prize at t 
show, against Royal Butterfly, | 
Butterfly, which was taken out suc 
Godfrey, in 1857, 
The misunderstanding between } 
burn and Mr. Sheriff Evelyn has 
The latter gentleman published 
he stated that by Mr. Justice Blag 
public were systematically kept 0 
Guildford, contrary to law; add 
Sheriff) had given directions for th 
opened, and prohibited his officer 
attempt to keep the public 0} 
the High Sheriff was command 
to be in attendance at the co 
ing the business, the Lord Ch 
him whether the p 
authority. Mr. Ev 
reiterated his opinior 
Justice Blackburn w 
the least intention tq 
gentleman. Their] 
a few minutes, the ] 
pressing his regret 2 
which he characteri 
contempt of the Co 
It appeared from th 
that Mr. Justice B 
certain portion of th 
his lordship, observ¢ 
parent necessity.” 


